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The Second Annual Meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle States and Maryland will be 
held at The George Washington University, at 
Washington, D. C, on Friday and Saturday, April 
24-25 next. The first session will open on Friday 
afternoon, at 2 or 2.30. Arrangements for the 
programme are well under way and definite an- 
nouncements will be made soon. 



To the January number of Putnam's Magazine 
Mrs. George Haven Putnam (Miss Emily James 
Smith) contributes an article entitled A Classical 
Education. This article will be welcomed with de- 
light by every lover of the Classics, particularly in 
view of the fact that Mrs. Putnam was for several 
years Dean of Barnard College. It is a melan- 
choly fact that much of the damage done to the 
Classics in this country within the last half cen- 
tury has been done by the executive officers of 
colleges and universities, who were in some cases 
at least incapable of estimating through first-hand 
acquaintance and competent knowledge the value of 
the Classics as instruments of education and, better 
still, as ministers of culture. Mrs. Putnam's tren- 
chant article is, therefore, doubly pleasant reading, 
as is also the statement of the claims of Greek 
made by President Stryker in the January number 
of The Hamilton Record. We hope soon to pre- 
sent summaries of both these papers to our read- 
ers ; those who wish to have the entire papers at 
hand can readily obtain them at small cost (twenty- 
five cents each. Hamilton College is at Clinton, 
New York). 

Meantime, we reprint with pleasure some re- 
marks in The New York Times' Saturday Review 
of Books, from the issue of January 25. 

The question, so much agitated on both sides of 
the Atlantic just now, of the advantage of com- 
pulsory Greek and Latin is discussed in a notable 
contribution to the current Putnam's. The contri- 
bution is in the form oi an article entitled "A Clas- 
sical Education," by Mrs. Emily James Putnam. 
Nothing more pungent and memorable has been 
written on the subject. That the classical lan- 
guages, once reduced to the state of electives, would 
not be elected by "snap hunters" was a foregone 
conclusion. It is surprising to see the failure to 
elect those tongues made use of as an argument 
against them — it might be a cogent argument 
against extending the privilege of choice 
to intellects by immaturity incapable of 



choosing. All the dead walls, not so many 
years ago, used to assure us that a particular 
preparation of castor oil was a favorite elective 
with infants ; in fact, that they cried for it. But 
nobody ever heard that those proclamations had 
much effect upon the compounders of prescriptions 
for infantile maladies. Mrs. Putnam points out, 
with equal justice and vivacity, that the mere al- 
lowance of an "election" in the matter of the clas- 
sical courses, is such a discrediting of them as in- 
sures the dropping of them. 
Says Mrs. Putnam : 

"Any subject that ceased to be arbitrarily required 
would immediately make a sorry showing. The 
schools, the parents, and students are all gratified 
when the colleges lower their requirements in any 
respect, and the science of mapping out a course of 
school and college education which shall be form- 
ally respectable, while inflicting a minimum of in- 
formation on the object of it, has reached a per- 
fection in which the omission of the Classics is 
but one element. In fact, water flowing downhill 
has a weak instinct for the path of least resistance 
compared with that of a bov picking his way 
through an education. * * * When we are told 
that a freshman class has, by its elections, oer- 
whelmingly disapproved of Greek and Latin, we 
should be neither more nor less impressed than 
when we read on the morning after a municipal 
election that the lower east side in New York City 
has voted overwhelmingly in favor of a higher 
death rate". 

There follow some pertinent reflections upon the 
position in which the colleges put themselves by 
inviting dictation instead of dictating, and by ex- 
changing the function of prescribing physicians for 
that of department stores, reserving the right not 
to keep goods for which there is "no call". But 
the main part of the article is given to a consider- 
ation of the part which the Classics have still, and 
even increasingly, to play in "culture", in that 
aspect of education in which it has nothing directly 
to do with getting a living, but so very much in 
making life worth living. Those who recall the 
author as Dean Emily James Smith will be aware 
that her paper cannot be discussed under the de- 
lusion that she does not know 'experimentally' ex- 
actly what she is talking about. 

The editorial utterances of The Classical Weekly 
would probably be heavily discounted by the Philis- 
tines without, by reason of the well known preju- 
dice of its editors for the Classics. The editors will 
with extreme pleasure at any time surrender their 
columns to editorial pronouncements such as that 
quoted above coming from sources which are not 
definitely committed at every point to the Classics, 
and so are not open to the charge of hopeless pro- 
fessional bias. C. K. 



